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MISCELLANY. 



The Trial of William Hohenzollern.— Hon. R. T. W. Duke, Jr., 
editor of the Virginia Law Register, is recognized as a brilliant and 
learned writer upon legal subjects. We assume his editorial in the 
April number of that periodical was written on English soil, and that 
in consequence his views, as expressed, were more or less tinged 
with British opinion. He first quotes from Grotius: 

"The right of demanding the surrender or punishment of criminals 
that have fled into other kingdoms has, in most parts of Europe 
during the present and the immediately preceding centuries,- been 
generally exercised in cases where the crimes were such as affected 
the safety of the state or were attended with notorious atrocity." 

After some little discussion, Mr. Duke adds, quoting from The 
Lawyer and Banker, February number: 

"The learned editor of The Lawyer and Banker, Charles E. George, 
takes issue with those members of Paris Law Faculty who contend 
that the late German Emperor may be extradited from Holland and 
tried in an International Court to be established, for crimes com- 
mitted by his armies during the world conflict." 

In commenting upon our views, he holds them to be erroneous 
and accepts as sound the opinion of Mr. Otto Erickson in Law 
Notes, with which we cannot agree. Poth these gentlemen over- 
look one vital issue in the matter of the suggested extradition of 
the ex-Kaiser. 

1. The acts of the German Sovereign were under all custom and 
law the acts of the State and not of the individual, and should be so 
construed. 

2. Conceding for the argument that the opinion of Mr. Erickson 
correctly states the law, yet his authorities cited do not apply to the 
facts at hand, for the reason: 

(a) Such acts, however heinous they may have been, were not 
known as criminal under any rule or statute, fnternationally or other- 
wise, no code so defining them. 

(b) Law is a rule of action, defining what is wrong and prescrib- 
ing a penalty. In the case at bar, while the Law of Nations and 
natural justice may have been outraged, yet it is not claimed that a 
punishment has until now been named for like offences by any gov- 
ernment or that any law has been framed covering the subject. 

(c) Words fall trippingly from the tongue. It is as easy to write 
the word "crime" as it is cunning. Yet this does not make the act 
either the one or the other. There must be some definite rule laid 
down defining the act in order to bring it under its proper category. 
Crime is defined by Webster as the commission of an act forbidden 
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6y a public law, an act or omission forbidden by laiv, and punishable, 
etc. Within the last half century the English Minister of Justice 
held that while certain acts complained of were to be. condemned, 
yet the official could not be held to account because "the conduct 
was not forbidden by law." 

Our contention is that no court is now nor has been in existence 
having jurisdiction over the subject matter. That as the acts com- 
plained of have been committed, no court can now be organized or 
created having jurisdiction to try the case. Why, then, discuss 
heinous crimes when the acts so designated do not fall under recog- 
nized law, and are not either at common law or by statute made crimi- 
nal offenses? The statement of Mr. Erickson that, "It would fol- 
low that a refusal by Holland (or any neutral power in like circum- 
stances) to surrender William Hohenzollern on due demand would 
justify the demanding nation in declaring war," is evidence that his 
wish is father to the thought. He thinks and speaks of crimes when 
he means acts, which the law knows only as those which have not 
been denned as criminal. 

"There can be no comparison either in law or fact between Napo- 
leon the First and William Hohenzollern. In the case of the for- 
mer, he was first overpowered by ally forces as a prisoner of war; 
he abdicated on April 4, 1814, at Fontainebleau, France; and was 
made a prisoner of war or involuntary exile on the Island of Elba. 
From there he escaped, and soon joined hands with Ney. His de- 
feat of Blucher at Ligny and attack on Wellington at Waterloo 
were civil and social acts without the pale of civilized warfare, so 
far as Napoleon himself was individually concerned, arid were those 
which even France did not approve, and the world condemned as 
piratical. Under international law Napoleon at the battle of Wa- 
terloo was an escaped prisoner, an enemy disturber of the peace. 
He was later captured by a British man-of-war, with arms in his 
hands, and held as a prisoner of war. He had not succeeded in 
reaching neutral soil, and if he had it is hardly questionable but 
what his extradition could have been secured. 

That our opinion as expressed, notwithstanding the contrary 
views of Mr. Duke and of Mr. Erickson, is and was sound in law, 
has been borne out by eminent Belgian jurists who compose that 
State's delegation to the Peace Conference; which is that the for- 
mer Emperor cannot be extradited from Holland, nor can he be 
arraigned for declaring war or violating the neutrality of Belgium, 
or for any act preceding or coincident with the declaration of war. 
This is also the view of the Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State, and, so far as we have been able to learn or discover, of 
every lawyer who has attained world-wide distinction. — The Lawyer 
and Banker. 
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Legal Advisory Boards. — "A large volume would not suffice to 
record the names of the lawyers of the country who lent their aid 
to the draft, and could contain but a bare summary of the labor and 
achievements. A brief citation of the figures of one State alone, and 
this not the largest, shows that there were organized within two 
weeks 850 permanent members and 3,000 associate members of le- 
gal advisory boards; that during the months of December and Jan- 
uary these boards held more than 4,000 meetings and devoted more 
than 3,000,000 hours in aiding and advising more than 400,000 regis- 
trants. In the greatest city of the Nation, where half a million reg- 
istrants were required to respond to the questionnaire, the per- 
manent and associate members exceeded 3,000 in number. 

"There is no brighter chapter in the history of the draft than that 
of the services renderd by the lawyers of the country. Legal ad- 
visers richly deserve the credit for upholding the tradition of Amer- 
ican fairness in the administration of her laws. Not only did the 
expert advice accorded by the lawyers of the country contribute to- 
ward the expeditious creation of an army; but the impression of 
equity engendered by their services was of inestimable value in de- 
veloping and in maintaining a healthy morale in the body politic. 
On the honor list of the war must be numbered the thousands of 
lawyers and other public-spirited citizens, who, without emolument 
and without the glory of the battle field, served their country by sup- 
porting and aiding in the administration of the most drastic legis- 
lation of the last half century." — Report of General Crowder as to 
services of Legal Advisory Boards. 



Old Statute Regulating the Retaining of Lawyers. — It seems that 
in the good old days in New York, unlike the present time, the de- 
mand for lawyers often exceeded the available supply. The follow- 
ing unique act of the Fifth Assembly of the Colony was passed on 
Oct. 22, 1695, and is to be found in Vol. 1 of the Colonial Laws of 
New York: 

"Whereas the Number of Attorneys at Law that practice at the 
Barr in this Province are but few and that many persons Retain 
most of them on one side to the great prejudice and discouragement 
of others that have or may have suits at Law to the end therefore 
that Justice may be Equally administered and no Room Left for 
Complaint be it Enacted by the Governor and Councill and Repre- 
sentatives Convened in Generall Assembly and by the Authority of 
the same that from and after the publication hereof that no person 
or persons That shall have any suit at Law in any of the Courts of 
Record Within this Province shall Retain more than two Attorneys 
at Law for the prosecution or management of any such Suit or proc- 
ess at Law that they shall have and if they Retain any more it shall 
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be Lawful for the Justices of the bench where the Suit is Depending 
to order all such Attorneys as shall be Retained more than two as 
aforesaid to plead for the other side Without Returning the fee Re- 
ceived." 



The Law of the Street. — A person using a public street is entitled 
to rely upon other persons observing the law of the road, or in 
cities, what may be termed the law of the street, and should not be 
held guilty of contributory negligence as matter of law because 
he has neglected certain individual precautions in reliance upon traf- 
fic regulations. In Dier v. Voorhees, in the Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan (March, 1918, 167 N. W. 26), it was laid down that a bicycle 
rider going north along a paved street with double car tracks in 
the centre, was under no duty to look out for vehicles going south 
on the east side of the street, since such vehicles would be going 
Counter to the stream of traffic. The so-called law of the road was 
developed by custom for convenience and safety. The duty of ap- 
proaching vehicles going in different directions to pass each other 
on the right has now become a matter of law in practically every 
State of the Union. Only less legally authoritative is the rule that a 
vehicle approaching another from behind shall pass it on the left. 
Large cities naturally develop elaborate traffic regulations. The 
ordinary man finds it difficult enough to preserve life and limb even 
though such regulations are implicitly observed by others. It would 
add very materially to the burden of self-preservation if one were 
obliged, for example, to be constantly on the lookout for vehicles 
that were on the wrong side of a much traveled street. In Dier v. 
Voorhees (supra) it was held that where defendant's automobile 
struck a wagon, causing a horse to run away, and it ran down one 
side of the street and abruptly turned to the other, going counter to 
traffic, and struck plaintiff's decedent, riding a bicycle, decedent was 
not guilty of negligence as a matter of law for failure to see the 
horse, but the question of his negligence was for the jury. On this 
point the court said: 

"The question of negligence in this case, as in all cases, is to be 
decided upon the facts of the particular case. We are not of the 
opinion that it can be said that the decedent was guilty of negli- 
gence as a matter of law because he did not see the runaway horse, 
which came down on the other side of the street, until almost op- 
posite him, and then crossed abruptly over to his side. The cases 
cited by counsel for appellant are cases where the plaintiff went into 
places of known danger, such as street intersections, or attempted 
to cross streets where traffic was the usual and expected thing, with- 
out looking to see whether the way was clear. In this line of cases 
it has been held that, where a person fails to guard against dangers 
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well known as usual and likely to occur, and which ordinarily pru- 
dent men would guard against, he should be held guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence. Of this class are the recent cases of Tolmie v. 
Taxicab Co., 178 Mich. 426, 144 N. W. 855, and Ude v. Fuller, 187 
Mich. 483, 153 N. W. 769. The situation here presented, however, is 
entirely different, and easily distinguishable from the cases relied 
upon. We think that the conduct of the plaintiff's decedent was 
such as to warrant the jury in finding that he acted as a reasona- 
bly prudent man would have acted under the circumstances. See, 
Jordan v. Le Messurier, 155 Mich. 188, 118 N. W. 952, and Winck- 
owski v. Dodge, 183 Mich. 303, 149 N. W. 1061." 

Of course, if one encounter a runaway horse with reasonable op- 
portunity to get out of its way, the jury should find contributory 
negligence if such opportunity be not embraced. At the same time, 
the position taken in this case was correct. A jury question was 
properly presented, and doubtless in rendering the verdict there was 
taken into consideration whether the decedent acted as prudently 
as could be expected when confronted by a sudden emergency. — 
New York Law Journal. 



All about "Mike." — Lamm, P. J., in Ohlmann v. Clarkson Sawmill 
Co., 222 Mo. 62, 120 S. W. 1155, 1158, 28 L. R. A. (N. S.), 432, 435, 
said: "We cannot find it ever ruled by any respectable court that 
'Mike' is a universally known abbreviation of 'Michael.' We are 
asked to take judicial cognizance that it is a universally recognized 
equivalent of that name. We decline to do so. It is sometimes used 
flippantly to designate any one, as in the colloquialism, 'Sure, Mike,' 
or in the other, 'Are you Mike?' or 'You think you're Mike.' But 
this figurative and slangy use is too broad and proves too much. 
We are of the notion there is something Celtic about 'Mike' — a tang 
or flavor of the old sod — and that its usage among Teutons is either 
malapropos, mythical, or scant. The name 'Michael Ohlmann' is 
self-evidently German, and we have no call to judicially determine 
'Mike' as applicable to a nationality not shown to have adopted its 
use at the fireside as part of the mother tongue. In this connec- 
tion it is not without some appreciable weight that there is no evi- 
dence tending to show that Ohlmann was known as 'Mike' where 
he lived in Illinois, or in Missouri where his land lay, or that he an- 
swered to that name or tolerated such easy familiarity. So far as we 
can see, it is left to the tax officers and circuit court of Reynolds 
county to be the first to joke or trifle with his name; this, too, 
when engaged in enforcing tax laws, serving him with summons, and 
solemnly enforcing the state's lien and separating him from the 
ownership of his estate (no joking matter, withal), and when the records 
of Reynolds county showed his title was got and held in the name of 
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'Michael.' Michael is a baptismal name, sacred in meaning and hal- 
lowed by sacred legends; witness Saint Michael, Michaelmas, or the 
great archangel whose prowess is vouched for in accredited annals 
of those dim wars seen by the mind's eye of the blind Milton, in 
which the Great Enemy of Mankind, thrust forth by his sword, 
pitched headlong flaming, so that (as the record runs): 

•From morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day; and with the setting sun 
Dropp'd from the zenith, like a falling star.' 

It ill becomes the law, moving with dignity and venerating sacred- 
ness, to deal in flippant vein with such a name as Michael, literally, 
in Hebrew, 'Who is like God?' If we were to hold that an order of 
publication might deal with those abbreviations in names commonly 
known to all men, yet 'Mike' is not an abbreviation of Michael, any 
more than of Micah, Micaiah, Micha, Michah, Michaiah, Michal, or 
others mentionable. But 'Mike' is not an abbreviation at all, ac- 
curately speaking. It is to all intents and purposes a mere diminu- 
tive — a corruption. Now, nicknames are literally nicked names — 
names that are snipped, whittled off. They are names given in con- 
tempt, derision, or sportive familiarity — a familiar or opprobrious 
appellation. Webster's International Diet. tit. 'Nickname.' As such 
appellations they have no place in those judicial publications of no- 
tice by which courts acquire jurisdiction. Otherwise we would have 
Amelia Jones notified by an order of publication directed to "Sis' 
Jones; or William Brown under the title of 'Bub' or 'Bill' or 'Buck' 
Brown; or, if the hypothesis be indulged that the master sculptor and 
painter were alive and so fortunate as to own real estate in Missouri, 
he would be brought in under the name of 'Mike' Angelo; or Winfield 
Scott (in like hypothesis) under the name of 'Fuss-and-Feathers' or 
'Hasty-Plate-of-Soup' Scott; or Thomas H. Benton as 'Old Bullion' 
Benton." 



A Withdrawn Plea of Guilty as Evidence at a Later Trial. — In the 

case of Heim v. United States, 1 the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has recently recorded its decision that a plea of 
guilty, once withdrawn, shall not be used as evidence against the 
pleader at a subsequent trial, no matter how limited by judicial in- 
struction. The Chief Justice dissented in a carefully reasoned opin- 
ion. This decision is directly and admittedly opposed to a Connect- 
icut decision2 only two years old which, by a divided court, 

1. (1918. D. C. App.), 46 Wash. L. Rep. 242, 50 Chi. Leg. News, 314. 
8 State v. Carta (1916.1. 90 Conn 79, 9G Atl. 411. 
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sustained a trial judge in admitting as evidence the defendant's with- 
drawn plea of guilty to a charge of murder. 

This particular question has, strangely enough, met with little dis- 
cussion. Prior to the Connecticut decision above mentioned,2 there 
seem to have been remarkably few cases in which the point was 
decided; all of these proceeded independently; no authorities were 
cited; and in none was any very exhaustive reasoning indulged. 

A very early Kentucky case3 permitted the withdrawn plea of 
guilty to be later used against the pleader. It is possible to dis- 
tinguish that case from the present one, however, in that there the 
defendant stood by his plea through an appeal before withdrawing 
it. Fifty years later California swung the other way.4 This case, 
too, can be distinguished from the present. A California statute 
granted the defendant an absolute right to substitute one plea for 
another in a civil suit, and the Court placed its decision on legisla- 
tive intent: if such absolute rights were conferred as to civil suits, 
a similar right in the much more serious criminal trials must be in- 
ferred. The previous year the Supreme Court of Missouri had de- 
cided the question in the same way5 but on a different and less 
tenable ground; that the withdrawn plea, if used as evidence in a 
later trial, would be conclusive against the defendant — just as it was 
conclusive in its original form as a plea — and thus the privilege of 
withdrawing would be made a nullity. Such reasoning clearly dif- 
ferentiates the Missouri decision from the principal case. In the lat- 
ter it was conceded that the plea could be conclusive only while it 
stood as a plea. When used as evidence at a later trial, an instruc- 
tion by the judge would make clear that it, like other evidence, was 
subject to explanation or refutation.6 

Meanwhile the treatises had done as little to investigate the prob- 
lem. Mr. Wigmore omitted the matter entirely from his work on 
Evidence, though he devoted considerable space to the related ques- 
tion, admissibility of a withdrawn civil pleading as evidence ;7 Mr. 
Chamberlain passes it over in a hurried footnote,8 with but one cita- 
tion (the California case) and no discussion; and other writers are 
equally lacking in any thorough examination of arguments, bare 
statements of "the law" being the usual treatment.9 



3. Commonwealth v. Ervine (1839, Ky.), 8 Dana, 30. 

4. People v. Ryan (1890), 82 Cal. 617, 23 Pac. 121. 

5. State «v Meyers (1889), 99 Mo. 107, 119-120, 12 S. W. 516, 519. 

6. This seems to be much the sounder view. The moment that 
what was a plea of guilty ceases, by withdrawal, to be a plea it be- 
comes evidence only, and it thereby becomes open to refutation. 
That it is in practice hard to refute has nothing to do with its qual- 
ity in law; it has ceased legally to be conclusive. 

7. 1 Wigmore, Evidence, sec. 815; 2 ibid,, sec. 1063 ff. 

8. 2 Chamberlain, Evidence, sec. 1243, n. 5. 

9. Wharton, Crim. Mv. (10th ed.), sec. 638; Abbott, Crim. Trial 
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It may therefore be said that the Connecticut and District of Co- 
lumbia decisions (which range on opposite sides of the question and 
of which each was decided by a majority of one) together with their 
respective vigorous dissents, form at this date the only real treatise 
on the subject. They are an interesting composite. 

The outstanding objection to the District of Columbia view would 
seem to be that it prohibits the use in evidence of a deliberate and 
voluntary confession made in court at the same time that it permits 
the use of a hasty, ill-considered confession made anywhere on 
earth except in the court room. The decision might be said with 
some show of truth to prohibit the use of good evidence, while per- 
mitting the use of evidence of dubious value. This is the reasoning 
urged in the majority opinion in the Connecticut case and by Chief 
Justice Smyth's dissent in Heim v. United States. If it is the sober 
fact that a prisoner's plea of guilty is a voluntary, deliberate, and 
well understood course of action, it should be good evidence of his 
guilt, — though not conclusive after withdrawal, — and the prisoner 
should suffer the consequences. Certainly the mere fact that it may 
be highly damaging evidence and hard to explain should be no rea- 
son for excluding it. 

But a doubt arises as to whether in the life that men are living 
the prisoner's plea is truly a voluntary, deliberate and well under- 
stood course of action on his part. It is true that the trial judge 
carefully explains to the prisoner the seriousness of the plea before 
he allows it to be entered. But do not ignorant defendants — and a 
very considerable portion of criminal trials concern ignorant defend- 
ants — depend implicitly, after all, on the advice of counsel; and is 
not the judge's cautionary explanation in truth a warning only to 
the defendant's attorney? And if it be urged that even the ignorant 
comprehend a confession of guilt and know enough to deny what 
they have not done, may it not be asked in reply, "What stupid brain 
— or bright one either — exactly realizes the difference between plead- 
ing guilty to a charge of murder in the third degree and to one of 
first degree manslaughter?" The extrajudicial confession is at least 
wholly the prisoner's own. His pleas in court are likely to be those 
of his attorney. 

If this be sound, it would seem to cut away much of the ground 
from under the arguments made in the cases on either side of the 
proposition. For if the "confession in open court" be in truth so 
dubious of credibility, the objection can hardly be made to its rejec- 
tion that, as the most solemn and convincing of confessions, it 
should be admitted if any confession is admitted at all; while on the 

Brief, 314; 2 Encyc. PI. & Pr. 779; 8 R. C. L. 112; 12 Cyc. 426. The 
Encyclopaedia of Evidence seems to have omitted this matter entirely, 
although related questions are discussed elaborately. See Encyc. 
Ev., Admissions. 
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other hand the argument equally ceases to apply, that the confes- 
sion should be excluded because so damaging to the prisoner as to 
nullify all effect of his change of plea. 

The logical conclusion of the above discussion would be the ad- 
mission in evidence of the withdrawn plea of guilty accompanied by 
instructions of the court as to its effect — not only as to its non-con- 
clusiveness, but also as to the influence which advice of counsel may 
fairly be supposed to have had on the entering of such a plea. Even 
then, there remains a question of policy. Some sorts of evidence are 
excluded because thought more likely to prejudice than to convince. 
Can a court so instruct a jury as to convey the true weight of such 
technical evidence as this former plea? Is it desirable to distract 
attention from the issues of the trial by beating over before the jury 
the question of how far pleas and evidence represent not facts, but 
wits of counsel matched in a game? Will not a jury, almost inev- 
itably, according to its temper either disregard the plea altogether, 
or attach to it despite instruction all that ruthless force which is 
here contended not to be due it, either in law or in fact? The deci- 
sion in Heim v. United States seems after all the right one. — Yale 
Law Journal. 



Legal Reasoning in India. — Four natives of India sought refuge 
in a thatched house which was infested with rats, and in order to 
rid themselves of that pest one of the number went out and pur- 
chased a cat. There at once arose a controversy as to which of the 
four should own it. The matter was finally settled by dividing the 
cat by legs, each man taking a leg. One day the cat broke its right 
fore leg, which was wrapped up in splints and bandaged. The cat 
got a little too close to the fire, and the bandage being inflammable, 
and the cat running around through the bales of cotton which these 
men had in the house, set them on fire, and the cotton and the house 
were burned. Then the question arose as to where the blame rested, 
and the three determined that the one who owned the right fore leg 
was responsible and accordingly they instituted a suit in a magis- 
trate's court and were successful and obtained judgment against the 
owner of the right fore leg. The defendant not satisfied with the 
result, appealed; and on a hearing in the higher court it was decided 
that if it had not been for the three sound legs this other leg would 
not have gotten in the fire and then communicated it to the cotton, 
so the judgment was reversed. 



Look out for Your Collections. — "When you see a worried look on 
the face of a young attorney, it is usually due to the fact that his 
collections have been getting ahead of his business," said the wise 
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man. "Perhaps you won't understand just what that means, but the 
young lawyer will. 

"When a young fellow starts in with a copy of the revised statutes 
and a certificate of admission to the bar, he hasn't very great assets 
to tide him over a stringency in the financial market. Consequently, 
when he gets a little collecting to do, and the money begins to come 
in, he is apt to use more than the ten per cent which is his rightful 
commission for doing the business of his client. Then it is that his 
collections get so very much behind that he gets the worried look 
that won't come off. 

"If any attorney of experience gives word of counsel to a new 
member of the profession, it is likely to be warning to keep his col- 
lection accounts straight. 

"The old lawyer will say: 'Get into debt for your coat and shoe 
leather, if you have to: forget your board bill if you can't live with- 
out eating, but never, if you value your peace of mind, take a copper 
more than your commission out of the money that you collect.' 

"And if the young man is wise he will heed the advice. There is 
many a poor devil with a headful of Blackstone and a pocketful of 
nothing who wishes he'd drawn the line. 

"There's nothing that kills a young lawyer's prospects with a more 
chilling blight than to get the reputation of being slow in turning 
over his collections. It is as bad for a lawyer to get that name as 
it is for a newspaperman to get the reputation for being anything 
but square. The newspaperman that has broken faith with a man 
once, has closed for all time every chance of getting any more news 
from that source. And the lawyer who has failed to turn over to 
his client money which the client knows he has collected is not 
likely to get from him any further business. 

"I was chatting with a well-known Portland lawyer this week, 
and we were speaking of the difficulties which beset the new attor- 
ney. We spoke of collections and the danger of eating into them. 

" 'Yes.' said he. 'I know something of that. When I began the 
practice of law I wasn't over-burdened with wealth. Three years in 
the army and a college course don't leave a man much in the way of 
assets. But I opened up, and after a time got some bills to collect. 
I didn't have any bank account and carried all my worldly pos- 
sessions in a long leather pocketbook in the inside pocket of my 
vest. The money that I got from collections went into the pocket- 
book with the rest of my valuables. I used out of the fund as I had 
to, and it wasn't long before I discovered that I had gotten into the 
other fellow's money. That scared me into a fit of shivers and I 
went out and got some long envelopes for filing purposes. 

" 'After that, when any one paid me any money, on account for a 
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client, I took out the commission which belonged to me, and put the 
rest away in the envelope with the papers in the case, and nothing 
could tempt me to take it out till my client came in after it. 

" 'From that day onward, till I reached the stage of legal existence 
where there is something doing besides the collection of bad bills, 
I kept to the envelope system. The other day, when I was clearing 
out a room that I haven't used for years, I came across one of those 
old envelopes, and out of the papers inside I drew a weary old five- 
dollar note. A look at the papers showed me that the money had 
been collected nearly a quarter of a century ago. The client had 
never called for his own.' 

"When Hannibal Hamlin, who rose to be vice-president of the 
United States in the days of Lincoln, began the practice of law, he 
had what might be termed a holy horror of making even tempo- 
rary use of some one else's money, and I think I have seen it re- 
lated in his biography that he went so far as to leave even his own 
commission with the rest of the money till he settled with his client. 
As I remember the story, he had an office building in one corner 
of the lot, a little one-room building of the old professional sort. 
In that room beside his desk and bookshelf was an old haircloth 
trunk. When a person came in to pay him money for a client he 
put the entire payment away in the trunk, and there it stayed till 
the client came round. Then he would draw it forth, deduct his own 
commission in the presence of his client, and turn over the remainder. 

"Perhaps my memory has been tricky, and it may not be Hamlin 
of whom the story was told, but, at all events, the incident belongs 
with what I have written, and it won't be a bad thing for young at- 
torneys to paste in a conspicuous place over their desks. 

"Traveling men are open to the same opportunity to fall into ways 
that are worrisome, though not to the extent that lawyers are. The 
traveling man is always sure of his expenses while he is making his 
collections — and the lawyer isn't." — Bangor Commercial. 



